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CHAPTER IV
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR
THE South African question simmered during the year 1898, but the Boers were reported to be spending large sums of money on armaments, and the " Outlanders, ' Le. the British and foreign residents in the Transvaal, were more than ever persistent about their grievances, and more and more looking to the British Government to assist them. The shooting of a British subject named Edgar by the Boer police brought agitation to a climax at the end of December, 1 898, and a few weeks later a petition calling for British intervention received 20,000 signatures. The Government now decided to demand the franchise for the Outlanders, but when presented with this demand at a conference between him and the High Commissioner held at Bloemfontein on May 31, President Kruger flatly refused it. It was suggested afterwards that if they had met at some wayside inn and the old President had smoked his pipe and Sir Alfred Milner a cigar, the result might have been different. But both were men of stubborn disposition, and the ground taken left little room for manoeuvres. The proposed franchise was valuable to the Oudanders only in so far as it would enable them to swamp the Dutch burghers, and for the same reason it was unacceptable to the Boers.
^The Government now burnt their boats by publishing a dkptadh from the High Commissioner in which the situation was 4eso$>ed as intolerable, and the case for intervention said to be/c overwhelming/' "The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kbpt permanently in the condition of helots, cemstantly chafing wider undoubted grievances and calling TiK w-J?* ^esty's Government for redress," said Sir. Altred JVWner, does steadily undermine the influence and reputation of Great Britain and the respect for British government within the Queen's Dominions." Various efforts were ^ conciliation in the subsequent weeks, but without r.            42ense circulations for a larger number with small circulations. Scarcely any new journal has been successfully established in the last forty years, and many of the journals of opinion which in former days influenced tie public mind, though their drcdatioBs were small, have disappeared. There were at one time eight evening papers in London, whereas thereal weeks the situation looked mortifying and dangerous,
